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BEAVER FEVER— It's not a real sickness, 


but many long-ago pioneers came 
down with it. They found Canada full of 


beaver. The thick fur could be soldin’ 
Europe for making coats and hats. The. 


Canadian trappers moved west across 
the vast wilderness in search of new 
beaver. As they went, they built trading 
posts and forts to store the pelts. 
Settlers followed, posts became towns 
and later the towns became cities, such 
as Winnipeg. Today Canada is the 


_ second-largest country in the world. 


Within its borders are many kinds of 


| plants, animals and natural wonders. 


Take a 48-page trip through this special 
issue and meet a few of them. 


February 1978 
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Story and photos by Fred Bruemmer 

The storm lasted for three 
days. Outside our tent snow 
danced wildly with the wind. 
Buried by snow, like lumps 
beneath a white blanket, our 
fourteen sled dogs slept near 
the tent. 

| was worried. | was travel- 
ing across Devon Island in 
the Canadian Arctic with a 
group of Eskimos, or /nuit 


(IN-new-it), as they call them- — 


selves. We still had a long 
trip ahead of us. We had little 
food for ourselves and no 
food for the dogs. They had 
eaten nothing for three days. 
My Inuit friends did not worry. 
They knew how strong their 
sled dogs were. 

After the storm we con- 
tinued our trip. The snow was 


soft in the valleys. The dogs » 
had to work terribly hard to 
pull the heavily loaded sled. 
On and on we went, traveling 
16 to 20 hours each day. 

The dogs had now been | 
without food for six days. 
They were very tired but 
continued faithfully to haul 
the heavy sled. ; 

After seven days we 
reached sea ice. The Inuit — 


men stalked and shot a seal. - s 


Finally we and our dogs had 
a great feast. 

In different parts of the 
arctic, many kinds of dogs 


have been used to pull sleds. 


—Siberian huskies, Sam- 
oyeds (SAM-oi-yeds) and 


also Alaskan malamutes 
(MAL-uh-mutes). But for 


Eskimo AO That is. 
these dogs were used on SO 
many famous expeditions. - a 
They pulled the American — 
explorer Robert Peary to the — 
North Pole. The Norwegian 


explorer. Roald Amundsen ee 


used Eskimo dogs to reac 
the South Pole. And for about 


2000 years the Inuit traveled 


with ‘such dogs all over north- 
ern Canada and Greenland. 


The Inuit call their dogs — 


mit (one is a Kingmik). 
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The Kingmit love to work. 
When they see you getting 
ready for atrip, they become 
very excited. They yip and 
yowl and dance and prance. 
They tangle the long lines by 
which they pull the sled. You 
must be quick because the 
dogs are so eager to run. 

The moment everything is 
ready, you hop onto the sled 
and call “Mush” to your dogs. 
Off you go, the dogs gallop- 
ing wildly. 

Soon the dogs settle down 
to a steady trot. Each dog 
can pull about 100 pounds 
(45 kg). With such loads you 
usually travel 30 to 40 miles 
(48 to 64 km) a day. But when 
the load is lighter, your dogs 
can pull the sled more than 
twice as far each day. 

Cold means nothing toa 
Kingmik. Each has a coat of 
long outer hairs over a thick 
layer of fine, oily fur. The dogs 
sleep outside even when the 
temperature is 50°F below 
zero (—46°C). They just curl 
up and tuck their heads under 
their bushy tails. 

If you want to Know how a 
Kingmik feels, watch its tail. 


When it is happy the tail curls 
cockily over its back. When it 
is tired and a bit sad, the tail 
stands at half-mast. When it is 
really tired or unhappy, the 
tail hangs limply down. 

Each team has a lead dog. 

He is usually the strongest 
and the smartest. Since he 
has the longest line, he runs 
in front of the other dogs. 

To guide his team, a driver 
calls to his lead dog, “left” 

... right”... “faster.” The 
lead dog obeys and the other 
dogs follow. 

But sometimes a lead dog 
becomes quite uppity and just 
ignores his master’s voice. 
Then his master shortens the 
line for a while. Instead of 
being leader, he has to run 
behind all the other dogs. 
That really hurts his pride! 
After such punishment he is 
very obedient for a long time. 

In early summer when 
water covers the ice, needle- 
sharp ice crystals form. These 
can cut the dogs’ paws, so 
you have to make little seal- 
skin boots for them. The dogs 
hate wearing the boots. 
When they think you're not 


watching, they flick their paws 
and off fly the boots. Then 
you must stop, collect the 
boots, tie them on again and 
scold the dogs. Early summer 
travel can be slow! 

In earlier times the Inuit 
made long summer trips. 
Their dogs carried part of 
the load in sausage-shaped 
saddlebags. The dogs which 
loved pulling a sled in winter 
seemed to hate carrying 
loads. In early summer they 
shed their dense underfur. 
Even so, they still got very 
warm when carrying packs. 
They trotted along with 
tongues hanging out, looking 
hot and unhappy. The 
moment they saw a pond or 
creek, they rushed in to cool 
off. Everything got wet! 

Nowadays in summer, 
when snow and ice are gone, 
the Kingmit lead a lazy life. 
They sleep through the long 
days, stretched out in the sun. 

In winter, when there is 
enough food, each dog gets 
a pound (about 450 g) of 
meat and a quarter pound 
(about 110 g) of fat every 
day. The dogs often help hunt 
big animals such as polar 
bears. When one is killed, 
the dogs are sometimes 
allowed to eat as much as 
they can. And can they eat! 
A dog weighing 70 pounds 
(32 kg) can devour 10 to 15 
pounds (4.5 to 7 kg) of meat 


Please turn the page 


at one meal. After such a 
feast the dogs are fat and 
lazy for days. But usually 
they have a life of many 
famines and few feasts. 

Today there are few pure 
Eskimo dogs left. Some have 
been bred with Alaskan mala- 
mutes, Siberian huskies or 
other dogs. 

Few Inuit still live in the 
old ways. In the south, cars 
and tractors have replaced 
the working horse. And now 
in the north snowmobiles are 
replacing the sled dog. In the 
1920s more than 20,000 
dogs were used in Canada. 


Today fewer than 200 pure 
Eskimo dogs are left there. 
Only in northern Greenland 
are they still common. 

But people are working to 
save the wonderful Kingmik 
by breeding more. 

Kingmik never barks. On 
cold winter nights, Kingmik 
lifts its head and howls like a 
wolf. Then others join in the 
weird and wild chorus. It is 
the song of the North, sad and 
haunting. | hope | will always 
be able to hear Kingmik sing. 

The End. 


Wie O-e 


by Wise Old Owl 


Dear Wise Old Owl: 
Is Canada bigger than the 


United States? 
Sally McEwen 
Buffalo, NY 


It’s a pretty close call. 
Canada’s the second biggest 
country in the world. Next 
comes China; then the United 
States. The Soviet Union is 
the biggest, and it’s more-than 
twice the size of Canada. 


I read that whooping 
cranes nest in Wood 
Buffalo National Park. 
Where is that and what 
is a wood buffalo? 
Joel Katz; St. John, 
New Brunswick 
Wood Buffalo National 
Park is a huge wilderness 
park in northern Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories of 
Canada. It was set aside to 
help save the wood buffalo. 
Wood buffalo (or bison) live 
in the northern forests. They 
are larger, darker and woollier 
than the bison of the plains. 
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Once there were tens of 
thousands of them. But they 
were so heavily hunted that 
by 1893 only about 300 were 
left. Now they are protected 
and have made a comeback. 


What happens to snakes in 


the winter? Jennifer Holmes 


Port Huron, Ontario 

In the late fall, snakes 
crawl into sheltered places— 
caves, burrows or pits. There 
they enter a deep sleep, or 
hibernate. Their bodies 
become cold and their 
breathing and heartbeat slow 
down. Sometimes groups of 
snakes hibernate in the same 
place. 

_In parts of the Canadian 
provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan you can see 
more snakes in one place 
than anywhere else in the 
world. During the winter 10 
or 15 thousand garter snakes 


Drawing by West Baffin Eskimo Co-op courtesy UNICEF 


may be tangled together in a 
single pit. When there are so 
many together they keep each 
other just warm enough to 
survive. Nice and cozy—if 
you re a snake. 


Why is there a red maple 


leaf on the Canadian flag? 
Shelly Parenteau 
Salem, Oregon 


Before 1965 Canada did 
not have a flag of its own. The 
maple leaf was selected 
because it had been a symbol 
of Canada for over 250 years. 
Originally the leaf was a sugar 
maple leaf. But the leaf on 
the flag is just a design that 
stands for all Canadian 
maples. Red and white are the 
official colors of Canada. 

The Canadians have 
plants and animals on their 
coins, too. There are maple 
leaves on their pennies and 
beavers on their nickels. | 
think that’s great, and so does 
Bobby Beaver. 


A moose named Bruce 
fell in love with a spruce 
not knowing the spruce 
was in love with a goose. 
The goose became angry 
and threatened the 
moose with an old tangled 
noose that wouldn't be 
loose when hung from 
the spruce. So the moose 
and the goose shook 


hands in a truce. 
—Elaine Chekares Smith 
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Drawings by Lionel Kalish 
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@. What do Eskimos use 
to stick their houses 
together? A. Igloo. 

Q. What is the wettest 
animal? A. Reindeer. 
Q. What is raised in 
British Columbia during 
the rainy season? 

A. Umbrellas. 

@. What’s brown, has 
antlers, and flies? 

A. Supermoose. 


Q. What do moose do at 
concerts in the Rockies? 
A. Make moosic. 

Q. What do moose have 
that no other animals 
have? A. Baby moose. 
Q. What's it called when a 
moose grows long 
whiskers? 

A. A moosetache. 

Q. When does a moose 
flunk out of school? 

A. When he makes too 
many moosetakes. 

Q@. What do you get when 
you cross a moose and 

a hippo? 

A. A hippopotamoose. 
Q. What kind of noise 
can scare you in the 
arctic night? 

A. A cari-boo. 
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The Ghost Cat lives! For along time most 
people wouldn't believe it. “The eastern 
panther —the ghost cat—is surely extinct,” 
they said. Oh, there were a few panthers, 
or cougars, left in Florida and maybe in 
New Hampshire. But in the eastern Cana- 
dian provinces? “Never,” they said. After 
all, much of the wilderness where the 

cats once lived was gone—taken over by 
humans. And everyone knew that panthers 
didn't live near people. Those that did had 
been shot or trapped long ago. So the 
ghost cat was gone, everyone agreed. 


Almost everyone, that is. There were a 
few lumberjacks who swore they saw one 
once In a while. The same word came from 
a few farmers, game wardens, wildlife 
scientists and officers of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. The one person who 
believed these reports was Bruce Wright. 

For many years Mr. Wright was Director 
of the Northeastern Wildlife Station in New 
Brunswick, a province in eastern Canada. 
When people found out that Mr. Wright was 
interested in panthers, they came to the 
station with their stories... . “It just dashed 
across the road in front of my car. It was 
about the size of a boxer dog, with a long, 
droopy, ropelike tail,” Someone reported. 

“We were walking through the woods 
when we heard it scream —like the cry of a 
human baby. It followed us just out of sight, 
screaming the whole time. We knew the 
sound of a bobcat and lynx, and it wasnt 
one of them!” reported another. 


“| was riding my bicycle on aroad through 
the woods. Suddenly | saw what looked 
like three housecats playing in the road. 
When they saw me they stopped and hissed 
like snakes! Just then a huge brown cat 
jumped onto the road and stared at me 
with fierce yellow eyes. Its tail twitched like 
a Cat's does when it's angry. It was the 
mother panther coming to rescue her cubs. 
| hopped on my bike and rode home fast!” 
reported a young girl. 

Bruce Wright carefully checked all the 
stories. He went here and there in New 
Brunswick, wherever he had heard reports 
about a panther. He even made photos and 
plaster casts of tracks he found. Mr. Wright 
was very happy to know there were pan- 
thers still living and having young in the 
east. People had not wiped them out 
after alll! 

But he was also worried. If so few people 
believed that panthers were still around, 
how could the animals be protected? There 
are always poachers who want a 
rare trophy—a panther's head on the wall 
or a panther's skin rug on the floor. And 
there were the busy loggers and highway 
builders. They could easily destroy the wild 
places where the panthers lived. 

More people needed to know about the 
panthers that were hanging on in the forests 
of New Brunswick and elsewhere. So 
Mr. Wright wrote all the panther reports in 
a book called The Eastern Panther—a 
Question of Survival. He wanted the Cana- 
dian provincial governments to Know that 
the panthers were still alive. He asked that 
the Provinces pass special laws to help 
protect them. 

Finally, in 1976, New Brunswick added 
the eastern panther to its endangered 
species list. One year later Ontario did the 
same. The laws said that the panthers must 
not be harmed. 


Mr. Wright is now dead, but the ghost 
cats live on. Thanks to his help, panthers 
will probably continue to live in the east 
for a long time to come. 


An Ark has set sail. As in the Bible story, 
some people Nave built an ark to save them- 
selves and animals too. 

This Ark isn't a big boat. It's a house on 
Prince Edward Island—the smallest prov- 
ince In Canada. The Ark looks like a 
regular house, but it sure doesn't work like 
one. A regular house uses electricity and 
heat that usually come from burning fossil 
fuels—gas, oil or coal. Getting these fuels 
means digging up the land somewhere or 
drilling wells that may leak. Burning the 
fuel then pollutes our air and water. The 
Ark is different. It gets its electricity from 
a windmill and its heat from the sun. That 
means no ruined land and no pollution. 

A regular house usually dumps its gar- 
bage and flushes away its sewage. This 
pollutes land and water. It’s also a big waste. 
The people in the Ark use a waterless 
toilet that collects their sewage and garbage 
and turns them into compost. They then 
use the compost to fertilize their gardens 
and greenhouses. That means lots of food, 
no waste and no pollution. 

The people who built the Ark call them- 
selves The New Alchemy Institute, or 
“Alkies.” They are trying to learn how to 
live with nature, not against it. Someday 
others may do the same. That will mean 
much less waste and pollution— people 
finally living at peace with nature. 


WILDLIFE NEEDS YOU is the theme for the 
41st Annual Wildlife Week celebration, March 19 
to 25, 1978. Rangers, send a postcard for your 
free Wildlife Week Kit to Dept. C-78, National 
Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th St. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. Teachers, order your free Educa- 
tional Kit from Dept. T-78 at the same address 
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Adventure #110 Fundy’s Big Bore 
by Robert A. Brownridge 

“What a trek!” puffed Bobby Beaver. 
“This trip into Canada has worn me out.” 

“You're getting there,” called Morgan 
Mockingbird flying above them. “Water 
ahead!” 

“The Bay of Fundy,” said Ranger Rick. 

“Oh, boy!” cried Ollie Otter. 

“The tide must be in,” said Rick. 

“The tide, Rick?” questioned Ollie. 
“Didn't you say we were about 180 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean?” 

“Yep, said Rick; but the tide;comes in 
all this way—right up to where the Petit- 
codiac River runs into the bay.” 

In a minute they stood on a bank, looking 
down at the moonlit water. 

“The tide’s about half in,” Rick noticed. 
“See those pilings under that pier? They 
show the highwater line.” 

“Well, ['m not waiting for high tide!” 
yelled Ollie, and he dove right in. 

“Come on in, Bobby!” 

“Tm too tired,” Bobby called back. “Ill 
take a dip in the morning.” 

“Let’s bed down among those crates,” 


Rick said, pointing to the far end of the dock. 


Ollie soon came ashore, and in minutes 
the animals were all snoring. 

It was barely dawn when a terrible howl 
came from below the dock. Rick and Ollie 
sat straight up. 

“What’s that?” chirped Morgan sleepily. 
“Cant be gulls screaming!” 

Rick suddenly yelped, “Where's Bobby?” 


mae 


Sure enough, Bobby Beaver was missing. 
They rushed to the edge of the dock. Far 
below, Bobby lay half buried in thick, red 
mud, making a terrible noise: “Owww! 
Yeeeaaowww!” 

Rick and Ollie ran off the pier and slid 
through the mud to reach him. 

Bobby was gasping. “Where did the water 
go? Ollie dove in here just last night!” 

Bobby grunted as Rick and Ollie pulled 
at him. “I woke up and jumped off the pier— 
and went splat in the mud.” 

Finally he was on his feet. He stepped 
carefully on each leg. 

“Are you O.K., Bobby?” Morgan asked. 

“My left hind leg feels funny,” Bobby said, 
testing it. “But I think it’s all right.” 

“T hope so, Bobby,” Rick said. “This is all 
my fault. I was too tired last night to tell 
you about the tides in the Bay of Fundy. 
Where the bay is shallow—as it is here— 
low tide means no water, just mud. In some 
other places on the bay, the tides rise and 
fall as much as 50 feet. That’s about 
15 meters.” 

“Lucky we aren't in one of those places!” 
Bobby said. “I’d have sunk out of sight.” 

“Well, the very high tide is one of the 
unusual things about this bay,” Rick said. 
“Another thing is the way the tide comes 
in in some places. It comes so fast it could 
bowl you right over. This is one of those 
special places. And we mustn't get caught 
away from the shore.” 

“Oh, dear,” Morgan said. “Does that mean 
we can’t go talk to those gulls?” He nodded 


toward a big flock out in the bay. “I really 
want to learn gull-talk.” 

“We want to meet the gulls too,” said 
Rick. “We'll just have to watch out for the 
bore.” 

“Watch out for what bore, Rick?” Ollie 
asked. “D’you mean a gull telling boring 
fish stories?” 

Rick grinned. “No! The incoming tide 
here is called the bore. It’s a great wave 
that comes galloping straight in. It pushes— 
it bores—up the bay. At least that’s what 
happens in places as narrow as here.” 

With his paw Rick drew a picture in the 
mud. “Ranger Tom told me the bay is shaped 
like this—like a huge funnel. Where we are 
is the small end. The wide end is where the 
ocean is. Near the ocean the tides rise and 


fall about 10 feet—that’s three meters. But 
where the bay is narrower and also shallow, 
the water can’t spread out sideways. So it 
climbs the banks. By the time the tide gets 
here—where we are now—the water is 
moving very fast. The first wave will have 
built into a wall of rushing water. Some- 
times the wave is six feet high. It looks like 
surf and comes on with the force of a 
firehose.” 

“Wow!” Ollie said. “I’d hate to be hit by 


that! Come on, let’s catch up to Morgan.” 
Please turn the page 
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They slogged off through the mud. 

When they were close to the flock of gulls, 
Morgan called to his friends. “Hey!” he 
squawked, practicing gull-talk. “Over here, 
guys. Come meet my new friends.” Morgan 
introduced them. “This is Lelli Gull and her 
friends etryes 

Lelli blinked. “Hi, I was just telling Morgan 
here what a great place this is for gulls and 
many other seabirds,” she yelled. “The tides 
bring food in from the sea. That feeds the 
small animals that live in the mud. Then 
we feed on the small animals. It’s a great 
system.” 

“It’s pretty noisy here!” Bobby hollered. 

Lelli laughed. “You should be here in 
the spring or fall!” 

Rick nodded. “Yes, then it’s a stopover 
for millions of migrating birds. And they’d 
have a hard time if people dammed this 
bay in the wrong way.” 

“Dam the bay? Who'd want to do that?” 
Ollie asked. 

“Ranger Tom told me that people are 
studying ways to dam it,” Rick said. “They'd 
build dams and put machines in them called 
turbines. The tide water rushing through 
the turbines would make electricity. There 
could be dams in the Bay of Fundy by 1985.” 

“Td hate that!” cried Terry Gull. “Dam- 
ming this bay could ruin these feeding 
grounds.” 

“That could be one problem,” said Rick, 
“and there are many others. So many that 
a lot of people think dams will never be 
built at Fundy.” 

Suddenly Lelli screeched, “The bore!” 

Far down the bay screaming gulls lifted 
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in clouds off the mud flats. “Hurry, every- 
one!” Rick yelled. “Make for shore!” He 
spotted a large fishnet. It was held up by 
poles and was so large that it stretched from 
the bank far into the bay. “Wait! Aim for 
that fishnet. It’s closer than the shore.” 

They set off through the mud toward the 
net. There wasn’t time for Rick to explain 
how fishermen used the big net to catch 
fish when the tide came in. 

Just as they reached the fishnet, Morgan 
screamed, “Hurry, Rick!” He sounded just 
like a gull. “Squweeeawk! Run!” 

Panting and struggling, the animals saw 
the wave coming straight at them! It was at 
least five feet (1.5 m) high and looked 
gigantic. 

Bobby suddenly yelled. “Ouch! Rick! I 
can't run! My leg...” 

“Quick, Ollie,” Rick cried. “Boost Bobby 
up on the net. Then we'll jump up too. If 
we all get about ten feet above the first rush 
of water, we can climb to shore on the net.” 

Rick and Ollie shoved at Bobby. He 
grabbed the net and pulled himself up. 

Just as the wave hit, Rick leaped to the 
net and scrambled up it to safety. At the 
last minute Ollie jumped—and missed. He 
disappeared in a roar of foaming water. 

Morgan fluttered over his friends. 


“Look for Ollie, Morgan!” Rick called. 
Back and forth Morgan flew. Finally he 
zoomed back to Rick. “I can see him, Rick — 
underwater. He’s swimming like crazy to- 

ward shore. He’ll make it.” 

Ollie surfaced at the shoreline just as 
Bobby and Rick clambered off the net onto 
dry ground. 

“Whew!” Ollie said, falling in a heap. “I 
never thought there’d be a time when swim- 
ming would be a bore!” 

Rick looked at his friends and down at 
his own muddy belly. He laughed hard. “We 
came to Canada to see the sights—and I 
think we're it!” 

“Especially me,” said Bobby, very muddy 
and still hobbling. He tried jumping on his 
left hind leg. “It’s better on solid ground,” 
he said. “Now I’m ready to have some real 
fun at Fundy!” The End 
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BAY OF FUNDY 


by Lee Stowell Cullen 
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by Bet Hennefrund 
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Paintings by J. Fenwick Lansdowne, from Birds of 
the Eastern Forest and Birds of the West Coast, 
published by M. F. Feheley, Toronto, Canada. 


Everybody loves tufted puffins— 
gentle, funny-looking auks! 
Stubby-winged, these puffins 
flap a lot when they fly. But 
they dive like arrows to catch 
fish. In the spring they leave 
their winter bay homes to nest 
on islands off the north 
Pacific coast. Their colonies 
cover the cliffs. Hundreds of 
burrows are so close together, 
not a puffin has a backyard. 
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The snowy owl is a powerful 
hunter! It likes to eat lemmings. 
When lemmings are scarce in 
the arctic, the owls fly south to 
find ducks, seabirds or rabbits. 
Dark markings show that an 
ow is a female or a young male. 
Only the mature males are 
snowy white. Thickly feathered 
birds, their “snowsuits” are 
made for the polar cold. 
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WHITE-THROATED SPARROW 
The white-throated sparrow is sometimes called 
“Whistling Jack.” In the spring you can hear 

the male's clear call all over Canada, from the 
Yukon to Newfoundland. Some people think he 
sings Poor Sam Peabody, Peabody, Peabody 

or Oh sweet Canada, Canada, Canada. So he’s 
also called “the Peabody Bird” or “the Canada 
Bird.” White-throats nest close to the ground. 
They fly to the tops of low trees when they 
sing. Any good whistler can copy the white- 
throat’s song. 


GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER 
Quick and spry, the golden-winged 
warbler is not easy to spot. But look 
fast, in the spring, when you hear 

its sweet buzzy Zee-bz-bz-bz. A 
singing male often sits in a treetop, 
his bill pointed straight up at the sky. 
When it’s feeding or nest-building, 
the bird hardly rests: It eats sideways, 
upside down, any old way. It keeps 
fluttering as it makes its nest— 
somewhere in the northern United 
States or southern Ontario. Golden- 
wings often nest in the grass at 

the edge of a forest. Catch a glimpse 
of one there, and it will barely 

‘ nod— being far too busy! 


The red-breasted sapsucker loves 
sweet sap. With its sharp bill it drills 
holes in birch, maple, pine and fruit 
trees. Through the bark, into the 
sappy layer, the sapsucker makes 
its squarish half-inch (13 mm) 
holes in neat rows. It sips or laps 
the sap that drips out. While it’s 
drilling, it drums on the tree. It 
sounds like any other woodpecker: 
two or three bursts of taps, then a 
short rest. Other birds like to visit 

the oozing trees. The sapsucker 
chases them. Insects come too— 
and the sapsucker eats them. When 
the bird is quiet and hangs on a 
tree trunk it’s hard fo see. Its mark- 
ings look just like the bark. The End 


Paintings by J. Fenwick Lansdowne 


Green Jay 
Done at abou 


{ age 12 
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Western bluebird 
Done at about age 12 


Can you capture a bird on 
‘paper? Fen Lansdowne’s 
been doing it since he was 
young —drawing and paint- 
ing birds. He’s still at it. 

He writes us from British 
Columbia telling why he 
loves to paint birds and 
how he got started. 


I enjoy looking at birds and drawing them. 
Even when I was little my mother would say 
that I was bird-crazy. That probably was true. 
Certainly I became very excited whenever | 
saw one that was new to me. I had been ill 
because of polio at an early age and could 
not run around as others could. However, 
this meant that there was more time for me 
to spend drawing and studying birds. Luckily 
I liked doing these things, and they kept me 
happy even though I could not walk. 

Later, when I could move about more 
easily, drawing and painting still seemed 
the most interesting work | could think of 
doing. About that time I went back to live in 
Hong Kong, where | had been born. Here 
were beautiful birds and butterflies and some 
strange insects. These made me even more 
interested in nature than before. I remember 
wonderful birds called magpie jays, all violet, 
blue and black with red bills. Also there 
were many kites, a kind of hawk. One day a 
kite swooped down and carried away one 
of my two pet chickens. 

You can see by the pictures that my first 
drawings were not very good. But I kept 
trying. The more | did, the better they 
became. And even though I have now done 
hundreds, I still feel that my pictures 
could be better. If you like to draw birds or 
other things, you should do the same —just 
keep looking and drawing. Every picture 
you do will teach you something. 

Sometimes I am asked how I start a 
painting. | say that first I see the picture in 
my mind; perhaps I will see an interesting 
bird and this will give me the idea for a good 
painting. I think awhile after I have seen the 
bird, and I try to remember what I liked 
about it. To help me remember and to see 
how it might look on paper, I do a few rough, 
scribbly sketches. 


Then comes a more difficult part. With a 
dead bird or a stuffed one from the museum 
I carefully draw the big picture just the way 
I wish it to be. Then I begin to paint. Usually 
I have to use stuffed birds called “skins” to 
get the exact size and color. But whenever 
possible I work from the dead birds. These | 
pick up soon after they have been killed 
accidentally by cars or by flying against 
windows. They make better models to study 
than skins do because their wings and legs 
can be stretched and moved. 

I keep many photographs of birds. They 
help me, but I do not copy them. I always 
try to think up my own pictures. This is 
better than copying. And, anyway, a painting 
should not look like a photograph, no matter 
how carefully it is done. 

However good an artist you become, you 
must know about the things you paint. If you 
are a bird painter, as 1 am, you have to 
study the birds to see how they really look. 
This will help you make your pictures right 
as well as beautiful. 
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by Kay L. Harvey 


It was a cold April morning. Snow was 
still on the ground in the Laurentian 
Mountains of Quebec Province. 

“Bien, bien. This is good maple syrup 
weather,” Michelle Telmosse said to her 
cousin Leon Duclaux. Like some French- 
speaking Canadians, they slipped easily 
from French to English. The two nine- 
year-olds walked together behind the 
farm sledge. 

Leon sniffed the crisp air. “Tapping the 
trees catches the sap on its way from the 
roots to the branches, right?” Leon had 
heard about sugaring-off here in Quebec 


Province. But this was the first spring 
vacation that he had visited his relatives, 
the Telmosses. 

The horses were trotting fast. The 
stacked pails rattled and the horses’ bells 
jangled. Leon grinned at Michelle. He liked 
her. She had not made fun of him last 
summer when he forgot to latch the barn- 
yard gate. The horses had gotten loose. 
His cousin Pierre, who was twelve, still 
teased Leon about that. “City boy!” Pierre 
kept saying. 

“What are those pipe things in that pail 
on the back of the sled?” Leon asked 
Michelle. 

She picked one up and held it in her 
mitten. It was a short, hollow piece of 
metal. “It’s a spile,” she said. “A spout. 
You have to stick the spile in the maple 
tree. You'll see. We're almost to the 
sugar bush.” 


Drawings by Richard Cuffari 


Pierre and his father were ahead, 
walking beside the horses. Pierre called 
back, “Hey, Leon! Guess how old a maple 
tree should be before you tap it!” 

Leon guessed wildly. “Five years?!” 

Pierre laughed hard. “No! Forty years! 
He-he!” 

Michelle nudged Leon. “Pierre thinks he 
knows everything!” She smiled at Leon. 
“But he’s right about the maples—some 
trees are a hundred years old.” 

Pierre called out another question. 
“Leon, what can you get from maples 
besides sap and syrup? Eh?” 

That was easy. “Maple sugar!” Leon 
said right off. 

“And maple butter, and maple cream,” 
Pierre said, sounding smug. 

“Don't forget wood, Pierre,” Uncle 
Claude put in. “Wood for building things 
—for floors and furniture.” 

“There’s another thing that makes 
maples important!” cried Leon. “The 
maple leaf is our national emblem! It’s on 
our flag!” 

“Oh, ho!” crowed Pierre, slapping his 
knee. “So they teach you something in 


the city after all.” 


“Enough, Pierre,” laughed Uncle Claude. 
“You wait, when you go visiting to Montreal 
—Leon will teach you a thing or two!” 

Uncle Claude pulled the horses to a stop 
near the sugar bush. Pierre ran to the 
back of the sledge. He grabbed a pail full 
of spiles and plodded off toward the tall 
trees of the maple grove. Uncle Claude 
handed the horses’ reins to Michelle. She 
knew her job—keeping the sledge with its 
buckets and spiles close to where her 
father and brother worked. 

Uncle Claude’s arm hung across Leon’s 
shoulders. “Eh bien, Leon. Now we will 
tap the maples with this auger... see?” 
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He held up a tool that looked like a drill. 
“ll make tapholes.” 

The hole he drilled in the tree trunk was 
about five centimeters (2 in) deep. He 
drove a spile into the hole. 

“And now, Leon! You hang the first 
bucket!” Uncle Claude said with a flourish. 
Leon hooked the pail on the end of the 
spile. Then just above him he saw some- 

thing sparkling in the sun. 

“Look,” Leon said. “An icicle!” 

Uncle Claude broke it off. “It’s sap from 
a broken twig. Taste it.” 

Leon took a lick. “Sweet,” he said. “A 
sapsickle!” 

All morning they tapped the trees. 
Michelle followed with the sledge. 

“Doesn't it hurt the trees to drill holes 
in them?” Leon asked his uncle. 

“Mais, non! The holes heal.” Uncle 
Claude patted the trunk of a huge maple as 
if it were an old friend. “See, this one has 
been tapped many times.” 

At last Uncle Claude cried, “Home—home 
to a hot supper!” 

As they ate, Leon proudly told Aunt 
Cecile, “We tapped more than a hundred 
trees today.” 

“Good!” said Aunt Cecile. “Tres bien!” 

The next morning they all walked to the 
sugar bush. Leon was the first to reach the 
maples. “Sap’s running!” he shouted. The 
thin, pale sap was dripping slowly from 
the spile. Leon dipped his finger and tasted. 
“It’s just sweet water,” he said. “It doesn’t 
taste anything like maple syrup!” 

“Tt will when it’s boiled,” said Uncle 
Claude. “Tomorrow, mes enfants, we'll 
make syrup!” 

Early next morning they loaded the 
sledge with empty milk cans. Off they 
went, bells jingling, the big empty cans 
and lids clanging. 


At the sugar bush they emptied the 
almost half-filled buckets of sap into the 
milk cans. 

On the way to the sugarhouse Uncle 
Claude told Leon, “We must collect and 
boil sap every day now. Sap spoils quickly. 
In a week we might have as much as 68 
liters (18 gal) of syrup!” | 

As Uncle Claude and Pierre poured the 
sap into a tank outside the shack, Leon | 
went into the sugarhouse. The evaporator | 
took up most of the room. It was a big, 
long, shallow tray. Under it was a big 
firebox full of firewood. 

Uncle Claude turned a faucet. The sap 
started running into the tray. When the 
evaporator was about a third full, he lit the 
firewood. 

As the fire got hotter, the sap began to 
bubble and thicken. Leon had never seen © 
anything like this! As more cold sap ran 
steadily into the tray, it pushed the thick, 
hot sap to the far end. There the sap grew 
thicker and hotter. Steam swirled around 
Leon and the others. It poured in clouds 
through the roof ventilator. Leon thought 
he’d like to go out for a breath of cool air. 

Just then Uncle Claude called, “Leon, 
mon petit, watch the thermometer for me! 
Pierre and I have to work outside. Michelle 
is off daydreaming somewhere. Attention, 
Leon. Call me as soon as the temperature 
gets to 104°C (219°F). Then we must 
drain off some syrup. If it gets too hot, 
we will not make syrup. It'll turn to maple 
cream. Now don’t forget to watch!” 

“Tl watch!” Leon promised. The ther- 
mometer had several degrees to go. 

Uncle Claude disappeared. Leon walked 
up and down beside the evaporator. The 
sap bubbled. The steam swirled. The air 
was heavy and sweet. Leon felt a little 
dizzy watching the plopping, thick goo. 


Suddenly Leon remembered the ther- 
mometer. Quickly he peered through the 
steam at the numbers. He was lucky! 
Almost up to 104! 

“Uncle Claude!” he shouted. 

Uncle Claude ran in. “Bien, Leon!” he 
said. “Bien! Right on time!” 

Uncle Claude turned a spigot at the end 
of the tray. A stream of smooth, golden 
syrup flowed into a big bucket. Then he 
strained the syrup. 

Leon walked outside. He was glad he 
hadn’t made another “city boy” mistake! 

By the end of the day they had 11 liters 
(3 gal) of syrup from about 380 liters 
(100 gal) of sap. And in the days that 
followed, they made a lot more. 

A week later Aunt Cecile said, “Eh bien, 
mes enfants. That’s enough. Tomorrow 
we ll have a sugaring-off party — before 
Leon has to go home.” 

The children cheered. 

“We'll have crépes! All you can eat!” 
promised Aunt Cecile. 

“Pancakes and new maple syrup!” sighed 
Leon. “I’m hungry already.” 


The next day Pierre and Leon built a fire 
in the clearing near the farmhouse. Aunt 
Cecile put skillets on the grill over the 
fire. Soon everyone had a huge plateful 
of pancakes. 

Maple syrup had never tasted so good to 
Leon. Just as he thought he could not eat 
another mouthful, Michelle spooned some 
syrup on a bowlful of snow. 

“Here, try some tire, Leon,” she said. 
“It’s snow taffy.” 

It was delicious. But now Leon could 
not eat even one of the sugar patties 
Pierre had made from thick syrup, set in 
muffin tins. 

The following morning, when Leon was 
ready to leave, Pierre handed him a 
package. “Take these with you. It’s a jar 
of syrup and a bunch of sugar patties I 
made.” Pierre grinned his big grin. “Your 
city friends have to buy stuff like this. These 
you helped to make!” 

Leon also grinned. “Merci, Pierre, mon 
ami.’ It was going to be hard to wait a 


whole year for another sugaring-off ! 
The End 
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THE WOLF 
by Dr. Michael Fox 
This exciting true-to-life story of a 
family of wolves and their struggle to 
survive in the wild Alaskan Brooks 
Range tells how cubs are raised, how 
they learn to hunt, avoid predators, 
and more. A wonderful book of ad- 
venture about an often misunderstood 
animal. 95 pages, 6142” x 834”, ages 
8-14. 
63863-2GB Non-members .........- $5.95 
63863GB MEMBERS’ PRICE $4.75 


THE WOLF 
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STICKS & STONES & 


ICE CREAM CONES SOMETHING TO MAKE 


by Phyllis Fiarotta 
| Learn how to make a yarn octo- PTT Oe peace nt 
Spas pus, a lion bean bag, an eggshell é Bui oho! , 
EM Co! 4 garden, a stone turtle and 120 | ¥ Something to Make | _ by Mariiia Oli aaa 
vent see Something to Think About | Magic forests and waterscopes oe 


i ject: nd : 
more rainy day projects, toys a a sun clock and nature mobile... 


flower faces and a bird spinner are 
just a few of the fun projects this 
delightful book shows you how to 
” ~ OM ke from materials found around 
842” x 9”, all ages. i ae ” 
67216-2GB Non-members $9.95 | # the house. 3? ‘paves as 


67216GB MEM. PRICE $7.95 a ai ages 5-8. 
68322-2GB Non-members .... $4.95 


68322GB MEM. PRICE .... $3.95 


games. Easy to follow directions « 
show exactly how to make each__ig, 
one using sticks, stones and other sid 
easily found materials. 320 pages, 


WHEN THE WHALE CAME 


TO MY TOWN A CHILD’S BOOK OF BIRDS 
by Jim Youn en by Kathleen N. Daly 1ds“Bool 
Here’s an iniotaanieetes about ae rain: Beautiful drawings — many in full- ACuia 
a young boy who discovers a huge live [ color — illustrate this small child’s | 4 ....no.s 
whale stranded on the beach near his guide to the birds to be seen in garden, | m==seumreinle 


home on Cape Cod. It really happened, 

and the unique original photographs 

make this beautiful tale of a boy’s en- ‘ 

counter with nature come alive. 36 the tree-drumming woodpecker and 

pages, 814” x 634”, all ages. soft, silent owls. 44 pages, 512” x 84%”, 
68635-2GB Non-members ........ $3.95 ages 3-7. 


68635GB MEMBERS’ PRICE $3.15 67270-2GB Non-members $4.95 
67270GB MEMBERS’ PRICE $3.95 


yard, field or woods. Here are familiar | AW 
birds of all sizes and shapes, from the 4 
tiny hummingbird to the noisy magpie, 


———<——— DRAW 50 DINOSAURS THE BROOK BOOK 
: AND OTHER by Doug Morse, Bill Morrison 
EE PREHISTORIC BEASTS & Cynthia Crowley 
by LeeJ. Ames Delightful and unique, this beau- 
Easy step-by-step instructions tiful story book features a six- 
show how to draw fierce tyran- foot panoramic foldout, a “treas- 
nosaurus, huge brachiosaurus,. a ure chest” of things to do, and 


(MALS: —& is woolly mammoth and 47 other board game. Filled with true-to- 
j Ames” prehistoric beasts that walked life drawings and fascinating 


by Gaon Zapne —~. the land, swam the seas and 
A soared through the air in ages 


long past. 62 pages, 9” x 1212”, ful book to be enjoyed for years. 
ol ee aes S Rete i: (. me @a 1142” x 914", ages 4-9. 

= on-members $5. 68359-2GB Non-members $5.95 

67207GB MEM. PRICE $4.75 68359GB MEM. PRICE $4.75 


facts about all the animals that 
live near a brook, it’s a wonder- 


as Canadian Residents — When ordering please indicate book title and number. Add 85¢ postage. Duty is payable 
wd upon delivery. Send your order to National Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


Tufts the Canada lynx has found the remains of a deer ¥. She takes a few bites before moving on to hunt 


Photos by Dr. E. R. Degginger (41); Wilfried D. Schurig; Jack Couffer/Bruce Coleman, Inc 


The night’s hunting had 
been good for Tufts, the 
Canada lynx (links). She had 
caught and killed a large 
snowshoe hare, her favorite 
food. Now she was carrying 
it back to her den and her 
three tiny kittens. 

Tufts padded easily over 
the deep snow of early 
spring. She was the size of a 
large spaniel dog. Her huge, 
furry paws acted as snow- 
shoes, supporting her on top 
of the drifts. Her long, soft 
fur kept out the cold breeze 
which blew through the 
Alberta forest. The fur was 
especially long around her 
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Photos by Stewart Cassidy; Charlie Ott/Photo Researchers; Ed Cesar 


throat and face. It looked as 
if she were wearing a fur 
collar. Hair grew in tufts on 
the tips of her ears. 

For all of her eight years 
Tufts had lived in this area. 
She hunted hares and almost 
every other small animal. 
Only once, when hares 
became scarce, did Tufts 
wander from home. Then, 
when hares became more 
plentiful again, she came 
back. Now and then she 
would eat from the carcasses 
of larger animals that had 
been killed by the forest’s 
large predators—the wolves 
and bears. But most of her 
food was hares. 

Tufts had not been born in 
this exact part of the forest, 
but on a rocky ledge across 
the river. It was there, late 
in spring, that Tufts had 
come into the world. Born 
with her were two brothers 
and a sister. The babies 
were blind and helpless at 
first. Their eyes didn’t open 
until about 10 days after 
birth. Their mother nursed 
them for the first few 
months. As they grew they 
learned to catch and eat 
meat. By the next spring 
they had wandered away, 
each to live alone in its 
own territory. 

Of the four babies that 
had been born, only Tufts 
survived the first year on 


she walked homeward with 
her night’s catch. Her three 
tiny kittens were waiting for 
her, and they would be 
hungry. They were her fifth 
litter in as many years. With 
luck most of them would live 
to be on their own. With 
even more luck they would 
later set up good hunting 
territories. There they would 
live like their mother, quietly 
hunting hares in the deep 
forests of Alberta. The End 


Nearby a hare rests—will its white coat fool Tufts? An ermine stands watching ¥, ready to run fo safety. 


her own. Life is hard and 
very dangerous for most 
wilderness creatures. Few 
live to old age. Lynxes have 
only two enemies, wolves 
and humans. But many die 
from accidents, starvation 
and disease. 

Tufts was luckier. She had 
won a good territory which 
was full of snowshoe hares 
and other small animals. An 
old female lynx had been 
living there, but Tufts was 
young and strong and easily 
drove the other cat away. 
Like all lynxes, Tufts was a 
very good fighter. She used 
her long, sharp claws and 
fangs to defend herself. 

Now Tufts trotted home 
with her hare. As she hur- 
ried along, she noticed some 
of the other creatures of 
the forest. There were 


deer, bunched up in their 
winter feeding areas. They 
pawed the snow for last 
year’s plants and stretched 
their necks to nibble tree 
buds and twigs. There were 
moose, thin and hungry at 
winter's end. There were 
wolves, feasting on an old 
moose they had killed. There 
were porcupines, snow-white 
ermine, owls and noisy 
ravens. These and many 
other creatures were Tufts’ 
neighbors. They shared the 
same forest but seldom did 
they get in each other’s way. 

Canada lynxes live in most 
of the northern forests of 
Canada. In many areas 
people trap them for their 
soft fur, prized for making 
clothes. 

Tufts knew nothing of this 
great danger to her life as 
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